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AMERICAN SHOEMAKERS, 1648-1895 
A SKETCH OF INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION 1 

SUMMARY 

Industrial stages illustrated by the shoemakers, 39.- — I. The Com- 
pany of Shoomakers, 1648 (Boston). Itinerant cobbler and craft gild, 
40. — II. The Society of Master Cordwainers, 1789, and the Federal 
Society of Journeymen Cordwainers, 1794 (Philadelphia). Retail- 
shop and wholesale-order stages, 45. — III. The United Beneficial 
Society of Journeymen Cordwainers, 1835 (Philadelphia). Whole- 
sale-speculative stage, 59. Economic causes of class organization; 
the bargain, 65; the period of investment, 67; the level of the com- 
petitive menace, 68; protective organizations, 69. — IV. Knights of St. 
Crispin, 1868, 72. The factory system, 73. — V. Industrial Evolution in 
Europe and America. Organization and legislation for protection, 76. 

The boot and shoe makers, either as shoemakers 
or "cordwainers," have been the earliest and the most 
strenuous of American industrialists in their economic 
struggles. A highly skilled and intelligent class of 
tradesmen, widely scattered, easily menaced by com- 
mercial and industrial changes, they have resorted 
with determination at each new menace to the refuge 
of protective organizations. Of the seventeen trials 
for conspiracy prior to 1842, the shoemakers occasioned 
nine. Taking the struggles of this harassed trade, it 
is possible to trace industrial stages by American docu- 
ments from the gild to the factory. Organizations 
whose records give us this picture of industrial evolu- 
tion under American conditions are the "Company 
of Shoomakers," Boston, 1648; the "Society of the 
Master Cordwainers," Philadelphia, 1789; the "Fed- 
eral Society of Journeymen Cordwainers," Philadel- 

1 In the collection of material for this article I have been aided by the American 
Bureau of Industrial Research and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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phia, 1794; the "United Beneficial Society of Journey- 
men Cordwainers," Philadelphia, 1835; the Knights 
of St. Crispin, 1868; the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, 1895. Each of these organizations stands for 
a definite stage in industrial evolution from the primi- 
tive itinerant cobbler to the modern factory; each 
represents an internal contention over the distribution 
of wealth provoked by external conditions of market- 
ing or production; each was productive of written 
documents preserving to us the types of social organi- 
zation that struggled for adaptation to the evolving 
economic series. 

I 
"The Company of Shoomakers," Boston, 1648 

Probably the first American gild was that of the 
"shoomakers of Boston," and its charter of incorpora- 
tion, granted by the Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay, on October 18, 1648, is the only complete Ameri- 
can charter of its kind, of which I have knowledge. 1 
The coopers were granted a similar charter on the 
same date. The act recited that on petition of the 
"shoomakers" and on account of the complaints of 
the "damage" which the country sustained "by occa- 
sion of bad ware made by some of that trade," they 
should meet and elect a master, two wardens, four or 
six associates, a "clarke," a sealer, a searcher, and a 
beadle, who should govern the trade. The "commis- 
sion" was to continue in force for three years. 

A contemporary reference to this incorporation of 
shoemakers is that of Edward Johnson, in his Wonder- 

i I am indebted to Rev. C. W. Blackett of Medford, Mass., for calling my atten- 
tion to this gild charter. It will be found in the Records of the Colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England, Vol. 3, p. 132. See Appendix I. 
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Working Providence of Sion's Savior in New England, 
1651. Speaking of the material progress of the colony 
and the rapid division of labor he says, 1 "all other 
trades have here fallen into their ranks and places, to 
their great advantage ; especially Coopers and Sho- 
makers, who had either of them a Corporation granted, 
inriching themselves by their trades very much." 

In the charter of the Boston gild, the main object 
of the shoemakers was the suppression of inferior work- 
men who damaged the country by "occasion of bad 
ware." The officers were given authority to examine 
the shoemakers and to secure from the courts of the 
colony an order suppressing any one whom they did 
not approve "to be a sufficient workman." They 
were also given authority to regulate the work of those 
who were approved and thus to "change and reforme" 
the trade and "all the affayres thereunto belonging." 
And they were erected into a branch of government 
with power to annex "penalties" and to "levy the 
same by distress." 

At the same time it is evident that the colonial au- 
thorities took pains to protect the inhabitants from 
abuse of these powers by placing their determination 
"in cases of difficulty" in the hands of the judges of the 
the county, and by allowing appeals to the county 
court. The two substantial reservations which the 
colony withholds from the company are the "inhan- 
cinge the prices of shooes, bootes, or wages," and the 
refusal to make shoes for inhabitants "of their owne 
leather for the use of themselves and families," if re- 
quired by the latter. 

From these reservations we are able to infer the in- 
dustrial stage which the industry had reached at the 

1 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. Ill, 2d Series, p. 13, 
Boston, 1S26. 
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time of incorporation. 1 It was the transition from 
the stage of the itinerant shoemaker, working up the 
raw material belonging to his customer in the home of 
the latter, to the stage of the settled shoemaker, work- 
ing up his own raw material in his own shop to the 
order of his customer. The reservation for the pro- 
tection of inhabitants is suggestive of statutes of the 
15th and 16th centuries imposing penalties on gild 
members who refused to work in the house of their 
customer. 2 The fact that the colony, while granting 
power to reform the trade, nevertheless thought it 
necessary to require the shoemaker to continue to 
work up the leather owned by his customer, altho 
conceding that he need not go to the house of the cus- 
tomer, indicates the source of the abuses from which 
the shoemakers were endeavoring to rid themselves. 
The itinerant was likely to be poorly trained and he 
could escape supervision by his fellow craftsmen. He 
was dependent on his customer who owned not only 
the raw material, but also the workplace, the lodging, 
and the food supplies of the shoemaker, leaving to the 
latter only the mere hand tools. He worked under 
the disadvantage of a new workplace for each new 
order, without the conveniences and equipment nec- 
essary for speedy and efficient work. He had to seek 
the customer, and consequently was at a disadvantage 
in driving a bargain. This made him, however, a 
serious menace to the better trained shoemaker work- 
ing in his own shop and on his own material, but wait- 
ing for the customer to come. 

The Boston gild represented the union in one person 
of the later separated classes of merchant, master, and 

i See Biicher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft. (Citations are fromWickett's 
translation, Industrial Evolution, New York, 1901.) Also Sombart, Der Moderne 
Kapitalismus, I: 93-94. 

i Biicher, 10!!. 
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journeyman. Each of these classes has a different 
function. The merchant-function controls the kind 
and quality of the work, and its remuneration comes 
from ability to drive the bargain with the customer in 
the process of adjusting price to quality. The master- 
function, on the other hand, controls the workplace 
and the tools and equipment, and passes along to the 
journeyman the orders received from the merchant. 
Its remuneration comes from management of capital 
and labor. The journeyman-function, finally, is re- 
munerated according to skill and quality of work, 
speed of output, and the amount and regularity of 
employment. 1 

Thus, from the standpoint of each of the functions 
that later were separated, did this primitive gild in 
self-interest set itself against the "bad ware" of the 
preceding itinerant stage. From the merchant stand- 
point the exclusion of bad ware removed a menace to 
remunerative prices for good ware. From the master 
standpoint the exclusion of the itinerant transferred 
the ownership of the workshop and the medium of wage 
payments from the consumer to the producer. From 
the journeyman standpoint, this exclusion of the itin- 
erant eliminated the truck-payment of wages in the 
form of board and lodging by substituting piece wages 
for a finished product. And this control of the finished 
product through all the stages of production gave a 
double advantage to the craftsman. It transferred 
to him the unskilled parts of the work hitherto done 
by the customer's family, thus enabling him at one 
and the same stroke both to increase the amount of 
his work and to utilize the bargaining leverage of his 
skill to get skilled wages for unskilled work. 

1 Appendix II, showing industrial stages, classes, and organizations, should be 
consulted in reading this and the following analysis. 
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By this analysis we can see that when the three 
functions of merchant, master, and journeyman were 
united in the same person, the merchant function epit- 
omized the other two. It is the function by which 
the costs of production are shifted over to the con- 
sumer. The master looks to the merchant for his 
profits on raw material, workshop, tools, and wages, 
and the journeyman looks to him for the fund that 
will pay his wages. 

Now, there is a prime consideration in the craft- 
gild stage that enhances the power of the merchant to 
shift his costs to the consumer. This is the fact that 
his market is a personal one and the consumer gives 
his order before the goods are made. On the other 
hand, the bargaining power of the merchant is menaced 
by the incapacity of customers accurately to judge of 
the quality of goods as against their capacity clearly 
to distinguish prices. Therefore, it is enough for the 
purposes of a protective organization in the custom- 
order stage of the industry to direct attention solely 
to the quality of the product rather than the price or 
the wage, and to seek only to exclude bad ware and 
the makers of bad ware. Thus the Boston shoemakers 
and coopers, though enlisting the colonial courts only 
in the laudable purpose of redressing "the damage 
which the country sustains by occasion of bad ware," 
succeeded thereby in "inriching themselves by their 
trades very much." In this they differed from later 
organizations, based on the separation of classes, to 
whom competition appeared as a menace primarily to 
prices and wages and only secondarily to quality. 
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II 

The Society op Master Cordwainers, 1789, and 
The Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
wainers, 1794, Philadelphia 

The separation of classes first appears in the case of 
the cordwainers of Philadelphia, a century and a half 
later. Here appeared the first persistent discord that 
broke the primitive American harmony of capital and 
labor. So intense were the passions aroused and so 
widespread was the popular irritation, that they have 
left their permanent record in one hundred and fifty- 
nine pages of "The Trial of the Boot and Shoemakers 
of Philadelphia, on an indictment for a combination 
and conspiracy to raise their wages." 1 Here we have 
a fairly full record of the first American association of 
employers and the first trade union. They were the 
"Society of the Master Cordwainers of the City of 
Philadelphia," 1789, and the "Federal Society of 
Journeymen Cordwainers" of the same city, organized 
in 1794. 

Other journeymen may have had organizations 
prior to that time. Mr. Ethelbert Stewart 2 has, in- 
deed, unearthed records showing that the printers in 
New York as early as 1776 and in Philadelphia as early 
as 1786 were organized for the purpose of supporting 
their demands by means of strikes. But these were 
temporary organizations, falling apart after a brief 
strike; whereas the cordwainers of Philadelphia in 
1799 conducted a strike and lockout of nine or ten 

1 It is planned to reprint this and other documents referred to under the auspices 
of the American Bureau of Industrial Research and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, in the Documentary History of American Industrial Society, published by 
A. H. Clark & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 U. S. Bulletin of Labor. No. 61, p. 860. 
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weeks. To them goes the distinction of continuing 
their organization for at least twelve years and ag- 
gressively driving their demands at the end of that 
period to the extent that the public took notice, and 
the employers sought refuge behind the arm of the 
law. And it is to this junction of popular excitement 
and judicial interposition that we owe the record which 
exhibits this earliest struggle of capital and labor on 
American soil. 

The indictment charged the journeymen with con- 
spiring not to work except at prices and rates in excess 
of those "which were then used and accustomed to 
be paid and allowed to them;" with endeavoring "by 
threats, menaces and other unlawful means" to pre- 
vent others from working at less than these excessive 
prices; and with adopting "unlawful and arbitrary 
bye laws, rules and orders" and agreeing not to work 
for any master who should employ any workman 
violating such rules, and agreeing "by threats and 
menaces and other injuries" to prevent any workman 
from working for such a master. 

The conspiracy and strike occurred in November, 
1805, and the matter came to trial in the Mayor's 
court in March, 1806. The court permitted the wit- 
nesses to recite the entire history of this and the pre- 
ceding strikes as well as the history of the preceding 
combinations both of journeymen and employers. 
Consequently we are able to trace from the year 1789 
to the year 1806 the development of the boot and shoe 
industry in Philadelphia, along with the accompany- 
ing separation of the interests of the journeymen from 
those of the masters. 

I do not find any record of a gild organization like 
that in Boston, but there had been a "charitable 
society" to which both employers and journeymen 
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belonged, and this was still in existence in 1805. * It 
was the masters who first formed themselves, in April, 
1789, into a separate organization. Their early con- 
stitution was laid before the court, showing the pur- 
pose of their organization to be that of "taking into 
consideration the many inconveniences which they 
labour under, for want of proper regulations among 
them, and to provide remedies for the same." 2 They 
were to "consult together for the general good of the 
trade, and determine upon the most eligible means 
to prevent irregularities in the same." They were to 
hold four general meetings each year, and they had a 
committee of seven "to meet together as often as they 
think necessary." The society terminated in 1790, 
after the fifth quarterly meeting. 

Apparently the masters had at that time just two 
kinds of "inconveniences": the competition of cheap 
grades of goods offered for sale at the "public market," 
and the competition of masters who offered bargain 
prices by public advertisement. This is shown by 
their qualifications for membership. "No person 
shall be elected a member of this society who offers 
for sale any boots, shoes, &c, in the public market of 
this city, or advertises the prices of his work, in any 
of the public papers or hand-bills, so long as he con- 
tinues in these practices." 

Evidently this society of masters was not organized 
as an employers' association, for nothing is said of 
wages or labor. It was organized by the masters 
merely in their function of retail merchant. The 
attorneys for the journeymen tried to make out that 
when the latter organized separately in 1794 they did 
so in self-defense, as against the masters' association, 
and they contended that in the masters' constitution 

i Trial, p. 34. « Trial, p. 60. 
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were to be found "ample powers" not only to regulate 
prices but also "to form a league to reduce the wages 
of their journeymen." 1 And, altho they admitted 
that the association had terminated in 1790, yet they 
held "it was a Phoenix that rose from its ashes." 2 
But it was brought out clearly in evidence that the 
subsequent resurrections in 1799 and 1805 were pro- 
voked by the journeymen's aggressive society and 
were but temporary organizations. The Phoenix 
that kept on repeatedly rising was not the one that 
had disappeared. In 1789 it had been an organiza- 
tion of masters in their function of retail merchant. 
In its later stages it was an organization of masters 
in their function of employer. The distinction, 
fundamental in economics, caused a re-alignment in 
personnel, as will be shown presently. The early 
organization regulated prices and followed the ver- 
tical cleavage between producer and consumer. The 
later organization regulated wages and followed the 
horizontal cleavage between employer and laborer. 
In the early organization the journeyman's interest 
was the same as the master's. In the later ones the 
journeyman's interest was hostile to both consumer 
and master. 

The foregoing considerations, as well as the transi- 
tion to later stages, will become more apparent if we 
stop for a moment to examine the economic conditions 
that determine the forms of organization. These 
conditions are found, not so much in the technical 
"instruments of production," as in the development 
of new markets. The economic development of the 
market proceeded as follows: The cordwainer of the 
Boston gild made all his boots and shoes to the order 
of his customer, at his home shop. His market was 

1 Trial, p. 92. 2 Trial p. 61, 99. 
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a custom-order market, composed of his neighbors. 
His product, in the terminology of 1806, was a "be- 
spoke" product. He was in his own person master, 
custom-merchant, and journeyman. 

Next, some of the master cordwainers begin to stock 
up with standard sizes and shapes, for sale to sojourners 
and visitors at their shops. They cater to a wider 
market, requiring an investment of capital, not only 
in raw material but also in finished products and per- 
sonal credits. They give out the material to journey- 
men to be made up at their homes and brought back 
to the shop. In addition to "bespoke work," the 
journeyman now makes "shop work" and the master 
becomes retail merchant and employer. This was 
the stage of the industry in Philadelphia in 1789 — 
the retail-shop stage. 

Next, some of the masters seek an outside or foreign 
market. They carry their samples to distant mer- 
chants and take "orders" for goods to be afterwards 
made and delivered. They now become wholesale 
merchant-employers, carrying a larger amount of 
capital invested in material, products, and longer 
credits, and hiring a larger number of journeymen. 
In addition to "bespoke" and "shop" work the 
journeyman now makes "order work" for the same 
employer. This is the wholesale-order stage of the 
industry. 

This was the stage in Philadelphia in 1806. At 
that time we find the journeyman engaged on one 
kind and quality of work, with the same tools and 
workshops, but with four different destinations for 
his product. Each destination was a different market, 
with a different level of competition, leading ultimately, 
after a struggle, to differences in quality. The terms 
employed at the time recapitulate the evolution of 
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the industry. "Bespoke work" recalls the primitive 
custom market of the Boston gild, now differentiated 
as the market offered by the well-to-do for the highest 
quality of work at the highest level of competition. 
"Shop work" indicates the retail market of less par- 
ticular customers at a wider but lower level of com- 
petition and quality. "Order work" indicates a 
wholesale market made possible by improved means 
of transportation, but on a lower level of strenuous 
competition and indifferent quality projected from 
other centers of manufacture. "Market work" — 
i. e. cheap work sold in the public market — indicates 
the poorest class of customers and consequently the 
lowest level of competition, undermining especially 
the shop-work level, and, to a lesser degree, the order- 
work level, but scarcely touching the "bespoke" 
level. 

It was the widening out of these markets with their 
lower levels of competition and quality, but without 
any changes in the instruments of production, that 
destroyed the primitive identity of master and journey- 
man cordwainers and split their community of interest 
into the modern alignment of employers' association 
and trade union. The struggle occurred, not as a 
result of changes in tools or methods of production, 
but directly as a result of changes in markets. It was 
a struggle on the part of the merchant-employer to 
require the same minimum quality of work for each of 
the markets, but lower rates of wages on work destined 
for the wider and lower markets. It was a struggle 
on the part of the journeymen to require the same 
minimum wage on work destined for each market, but 
with the option of a higher wage for a higher market. 
The conflict came over the wage and quality of work 
destined for the widest, lowest, and newest market. 
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This will appear from the evidence brought out at the 
trial. 

In the Boston gild it does not appear that there 
were any journeymen. Each "master" was at first 
a traveller, going to the homes of his customers and 
doing the skilled part of the journeyman's work. Next 
he was the all-round journeyman, not only "his own 
master" but, more important, his own merchant. The 
harmony of capital and labor was the identity of the 
human person. The market was direct, the orders 
were "bespoke." 

Even in Philadelphia in 1789, when the masters had 
added "shop work" and had separated themselves 
out as an association of retail merchants, the interests 
of the journeymen coincided with theirs. The journey- 
men were even more distressed by "market work" 
than were the masters. At the "market" there was 
no provision for holding back goods for a stated price. 
Everything had to be sold at once and for cash. Goods 
were not carried in stock. Consequently the prices 
paid were exceedingly low. Job Harrison, the "scab," 
testified that, whereas he was regularly paid 9s. for 
making a pair of shoes, he could get only 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
on "market work." If he should quit his job by join- 
ing the "turn-out" under orders from the society he 
would be "driven to market work," at which he could 
not get half a living. 1 So also declared Andrew Dun- 
lap and James Cummings, members of the Society 
who had resorted to "market work" during the turn- 
out. 2 The journeymen's society, in its contest with 
the masters, permitted its members to send their prod- 
uct to the public market, or to work for merchants 
who supplied that market. The society members, 
like Dunlap and Cummings, pieced out their strike 

1 pp. 13, 20. 2 pp. 27, 32. 
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benefits and what they could get by "cobbling," with 
what they could get at "market work." l "You were 
at liberty to make market work, or any other work 
you could get, except of master workmen?" "Yes," 
was the answer of Job Harrison. 2 This was evidently 
a war measure, and not an indication that the jour- 
neymen were less hostile than the retail merchant 
towards the public market. 

The two other kinds of work that prevailed in 1789 
were "shop" work and "bespoke" work. The prices 
paid to the journeymen for these two kinds of work 
were originally the same. If they differed in quality 
the difference was paid for at a specific price for extra 
work, as when Job Harrison got six pence extra a pair 
if he would "side line" his shoes with silk. 3 But the 
payment for extras was the same for shop work as it 
was for "bespoke" work. The same workman made 
both, and made them in the same way, with the same 
tools. One of the grievances of the journeymen was 
the innovation attempted in 1798 by one of the em- 
ployers to reduce the price of shop work. "I made 
some work for Mr. Ryan" said John Hayes, "and he 
made a similar reduction upon me, because they were 
to go into the shop, when he used before to give the 
same price for shop goods, as he did for bespoke 
work." 4 The society demanded similar pay for simi- 
lar work, whether shop or bespoke. "None are to 
work under the price," said Keegan, a member of the 
committee that met the employers; "a good workman 
may get more." 5 

Thus the journeymen were at one with the masters 
in their opposition to "market work." For the jour- 
neyman it was a menace to his wages on shop work. 

1 pp. 20, 29. 2 p. 24. * pp. 20, 29. 

« p. 24. 6 p. 12. 
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For the master it was a menace to his business as a 
retail storekeeper. 

It was the third, or "export" stage of the market, 
with its wholesale "order" work, that separated the 
interests of the journeyman from those of the master. 
Here the retail merchant adds wholesale orders to his 
business. We find John Bedford describing the way 
in which he branched out : 1 

"Sometime afterward [1799], my little capital being laid out in 
stock, and no way of mending it at home, an idea struck me of go- 
ing to the southward, and endeavor to force a sale. I went to 
Charleston at the risque of my life, for the vessel in which I went 
had like to have been lost at sea. I put my articles at an extremely 
low price, by which I had but little profit, in order to induce people 
to deal with me. I got two customers at Charleston; from there 
I went to Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond and Alexandria ... I 
returned with two or three small orders . . . business became a 
little brisk and the journeymen turned out again; on which account 
I was forced to raise the price of the work I had stipulated to per- 
form." 

He goes on to specify the loss of four customers and 
"the sale of 4000 dollars" worth per year. 
Six years later Wm. Montgomery was doing an 
export" business. He said: 2 



i< 



"I had at that time [1805] order work from St. Thomas's, New 
Orleans, and Charleston, to the amount of 2000 dollars, but I could 
not afford to give the rise of wages, without a loss in executing 
those orders." 

Also Lewis Ryan: 3 

"... Barnes and Snyder called on me [1805], and asked if I 
would give the new prices? I answered yes; but as I had deter- 
mined to relinquish order-work, it should be to the best workmen, 
and that only for bespoke work." 

On the other hand, employers who were not branch- 
ing out for export work were willing to pay the wages 

1 pp. 35, 36. 2 p. 40. » p. 41. 
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demanded and unwilling to join the employers' asso- 
ciation. Wm. Young 1 had belonged to the masters' 
association in 1789, when it was only a retail mer- 
chants' association, and in 1805 he was still doing only 
bespoke and shop work. 

Two of the journeymen waited on me together, [he said]: they 
informed me that they felt themselves aggrieved, and had deter- 
mined to ask higher prices; a list of which they showed me. I told 
them I had been in the habit of giving those prices three months 
before. Q. Did the master workmen call on you? A. Yes: I 
told them I could not retract with propriety, as I had been a long 
time giving the very wages for which the journeymen turned out. 
. . . The gentlemen, when they called upon me, tried to make 
some influence upon me to discharge my workmen: I told them I 
could not do it with propriety. 

On the other side, the journeymen who did only 
bespoke and shop work, were not inclined to stand by 
the union for the increase in prices. Job Harrison 
said, 2 "if shoes were raised to 9s. I should not be bene- 
fitted for I had that price already, but you know it 
cannot be given only on customers' work." After- 
wards he was asked : 

Did I understand you to be satisfied all this time with the wages 
you had been accustomed to receive from Mr. Bedford, and yet 
they compelled you to turn out? A. I had as much as any man, 
and I could not expect more: but they did not compel me to turn 
out, any other way than by making a scab of me. ... At length 
I received a note from Mr. Bedford, informing me that if I did not 
turn in to work I should hereafter have no more than common 
wages. 3 

The same was true of inferior workmen who could 
not command the wages demanded. These were 
doubtless kept on "order" work, and when the union 
demanded that the price on that work should be 
brought up to the same level as shop and bespoke 

p. 58. p. 19. p. 21. 
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work, they secretly worked " under wages." The 
union had a committee, "to hunt up cases of the 
kind," and to demand of employers that such men 
be discharged. 1 

Thus, as intimated above, the organization of the 
masters according to their employer-function, as com- 
pared with their former organization according to 
their merchant-function, caused a realignment of 
personnel. Both the employer and the workman on 
high-class custom-work " scabbed " on their respec- 
tive class organizations struggling to control whole- 
sale-order work. 

The several steps in this alignment of interests will 
appear in the history of the journeymen's society. 
The first society of the journeymen was organized in 
1792, two years after the masters' society had dis- 
solved. This was apparently a secret society. At 
any rate it did not submit a scale of prices to the em- 
ployers, and did not call a strike, but merely contented 
itself with a "solemn" oath taken by each member to 
the effect, "I will support such and such wages, to the 
utmost of my power, &c." But a number of the 
journeymen secretly violated their pledge. "I know 
a number," testified Samuel Logan, at that time a 
journeyman, but now a master, "to work under wages 
they had solemnly promised to support ... I there- 
fore requested a repeal of this affirmation, which broke 
up the society." 2 The society dissolved in 1792, the 
year of its organization. 

This society, however, must have had some effect 
on the price of shoes, for the price which had originally 
been 4s. 6d. 3 had been raised to 6s. before 1794. 

It was in 1794 that the permanent society was or- 
ganized which continued until the time of the prose- 

> p. 28. s p. 29. s p. 52. 
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cution in 1806. : It secured in that year and again in 
1796 an increase in the price of shoes, first, to something 
under $1.00, then to $1.00 a pair. 2 These increases 
affected, however, only shop and bespoke work, so 
that after 1796 the "settled price" was 7s. 6d; but 
Job Harrison, by making a lighter shoe with silk lin- 
ing "so as to come nearer to the London dress-shoes," 
was paid 9s. a pair. 3 At the other and lowest extreme, 
only "five elevenpenny bits" were paid for "order 
work." These prices prevailed until 1806. The be- 
spoke and shop work was said to be sold to customers 
at $2.75 a pair, but the order work was sold to retailers 
at $1.80 a pair. 4 Thus it was that for nominally the 
same quality of shoe the journeymen's society was 
able almost to double their wages on the custom and 
retail work, but had brought about an increase of only 
a few cents on the wholesale-order work. In other 
words, the employer as retail merchant gave to his 
employees an advance out of the advanced retail price 
of his goods, but as wholesale merchant he was not 
able to give a similar advance. Naturally the better 
class of workmen gravitated towards the custom and 
retail work, and the inferior workmen towards the 
wholesale work, so that what was originally the same 
quality of work, and nominally remained the same, 
became eventually different in quality. 

This variation of price and quality is also observed 
in the price of boots. These had been advanced in 
price to the journeymen from $1.40 per pair in 1792 
to $2.75 per pair in 1796. But the workmen conceded 
that they should make order work at $2.50 5 "in 
order to encourage the exportation trade." 6 This was 
taken advantage of at the time of the cholera epidemic 

1 pp. 99, 134. 2 pp. 11, 29. 3 pp. 12, 23. 

4 p. 23. 6 p. 54. 6 p. 57. 
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in 1798 when the journeymen were paid only $2.25. ' 
After the journeymen returned to the city they or- 
ganized their second strike, in 1798, for an increase. 
This was immediately granted by the employers, but 
in the following year, 1799, the employers effected an 
organization and ordered a return to the former wage. 
This caused the obstinate strike and lockout of nine 
or ten weeks, ending in a compromise. Again in 1804 
there was another brief strike, at which the journey- 
men won, and the employers agreed to pay $2.75. But 
after Christmas, when the work became slack, the 
price of order work was reduced to $2.50. 2 This led 
to the obstinate strike of 1805, in which the journey- 
men demanded a flat increase all round to $3.00 on 
both wholesale and retail work. But the employers 
had perfected their organization, and their list of prices 
made no mention of order work. The workmen lost 
the strike and were compelled to accept the employers' 
list. Consequently in 1806, as compared with 1789, 
the price paid to the journeyman on retail and custom 
work had advanced from $1.40 to $2.75, while the 
price on wholesale work of the same quality, after 
futile efforts of the journeymen to equalize it, was left 
open to individual bargains. 3 Exactly as in the case 
of shoes, the differentiation in prices led to a differen- 
tiation in quality. The tendency of custom and re- 
tail work was towards improved quality, executed by 
superior workmen. The tendency of the wholesale 
work was towards inferior quality in the hands of in- 
ferior workmen. "At that time [prior to 1792] I be- 
lieve we did not understand extra work in them, such 

1 p. 54. 2 p. 56. 

3 I am including here only the ordinary "long boots" and "cossacks." The so- 
ciety in 1805 also demanded an increase on the fancy kinds of work recently intro- 
duced. Trial, pp. 34, 51. 
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as they do now," testified James Keegan. 1 "I never 
do order-work, I am always paid the full wages." 2 

Notice now the characteristic features of the retail 
and wholesale-order stages of the industry. The 
master workman at the retail stage has added a stock 
of finished goods to his business of custom work. This 
requires a shop on a business street accessible to the 
general public with correspondingly high rents. It in- 
volves also a certain amount of capital tied up in short 
credits and accounts with customers. In his shop he 
has a stock of raw material, besides finished and partly 
finished goods. The merchant-function has thus be- 
come paramount, and has drawn with it the master- 
function. The two functions have equipped them- 
selves with capital — merchant's capital in the form 
of finished stock, retail store, and short credits ; em- 
ployer's capital in the form of raw material under- 
going manufacture by workmen under instructions. 
The journeymen are left with only their hand tools 
and their home workshop. 

Thus the retail market has separated the laborer 
from the merchant. Labor's outlook now is solely for 
wages. The merchant's outlook is for quality and 
prices. But the separation is not antagonism. The 
employer-function is as yet at a minimum. Profit is 
not dependent on reducing wages so much as increas- 
ing prices. Indeed, the journeymen are able almost 
to double their wages without a strike, and the mer- 
chants pass the increase along to the customers. 

But it is different when the merchant reaches out 
for wholesale orders. Now he adds heavy expenses 
for solicitation and transportation. He adds a store- 
room and a larger stock of goods. He holds the stock 
a longer time and he gives long and perilous credits. 

1 p. 52. 2 p. 51. 
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At the same time he meets competitors from other 
centers of manufacture, and cannot pass along his 
increased expenses. Consequently the wage-bargain 
assumes importance, and the employer-function comes 
to the front. Wages are reduced by the merchant as 
employer on work destined for the wholesale market. 
The conflict of capital and labor begins. 

Before we can fully appreciate the significance and 
the economic interpretation of these revolutionizing 
facts we shall need to consider the next succeeding 
stage, that of the merchant-capitalist. 

Ill 

The United Beneficial Society of Joueneymen 
cobdwainers, philadelphia, 1835 

The organizations of masters and journeymen of 
1805 continued more or less until 1835. Then a new 
and more revolutionary stage of the industry is ushered 
in. This time it is the merchant-capitalist, who sub- 
dues both the master and the journeyman through 
his control of the new widespread market of the South 
and West. We read of his coming in the "Address 
to the Journeymen Cordwainers of the City and County 
of Philadelphia," issued by the two hundred members 
of the "United Beneficial Society of Journeymen 
Cordwainers." x This organization took the lead in 
bringing together the several trade societies of Phila- 
delphia into the Trades' Union, and in conducting the 
first great general ten-hour strike in this country. The 
reasons for their aggressiveness may be inferred from 
their "Address." They recite that the wages of $2.75 
formerly paid for boots have fallen to $1.12 J; that 

1 Pennsylvania!!, April 4, 1835. 
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their earnings of nine to ten dollars a week have fallen 
to four to six dollars ; that, in order to earn such wages 
they must work, in many instances, fourteen hours a 
day; and that other skilled tradesmen are earning 
eight to twelve dollars a week, often "only working 
ten hours a day." This depression, they explain, has 
occurred since "a few years ago." It began with an 
"unfortunate" cooperative experiment of the journey- 
men in "opening shops for the manufacture of cheap 
goods" for the purpose of winning a strike. It was 
intensified by the appearance of the merchant-capital- 
ist. We are told that 

"The cunning men of the East," have come to our city, and 
having capital themselves, or joining with those who have had, 
have embarked in our business, and realized large fortunes, by 
reducing our wages, making large quantities of work, and selling 
at reduced price, while those who had served their time at the trade, 
and had an anxious desire to foster and cherish its interests, have 
had to abandon the business, or enter into the system of manu- 
facturing largely [i. e., on a large scale] in order to save themselves 
from bankruptcy. 

Then they explain how this has come about "with- 
out any positive reduction of our wages." 

The answer is plain and simple — ■ by making cheap work, triple 
the quantity has to be made to obtain a living; this produces, at 
dull seasons, a surplus of work in the market ; and these large manu- 
facturers taking advantage of the times have compelled their jour- 
neymen to make the work so far superior to the manner in which 
it was originally made for the wages given, that it is now brought 
into competition with first-rate work. This again lessens the 
quantity of first-rate work made, and the journeymen, formerly 
working for employers who gave them $2.75 for each pair of boots 
made, are forced to seek employment of the very men who had 
ruined their business. 

The dubious position of the employers also, at this 
stage of the industry, is shown by the action of "a 
large adjourned meeting of the ladies'-shoe dealers and 
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manufacturers." They unanimously adopted a pre- 
amble and resolution presented by a committee ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting reciting that, 

"Whereas, the laboring portion of this community have made a 
general strike for what they consider their just rights, knowing that 
if they were longer to permit the growing encroachments of capital 
upon labor, they would soon be unable to make any resistance . . . 
we feel a desire to aid and encourage them in their effort to obtain 
an adequate compensation for their labor. . . . Knowing that the 
pittance hitherto earned by them is entirely insufficient for their 
support, we do hereby agree to and comply with their demands 
generally, and pledge ourselves to do all in our power to support 
and sustain them. . . . Believing also that a trifling advance in 
the price of shoes would scarcely be felt by general society . . . 
we will agree to be governed hereafter by a list of prices for our 
work, which will render our business uniform and permanent." 1 

Nine months later these employers were forced by 
the exactions of the union and their inability to con- 
trol the merchant-capitalist to take the other side of 
the question, organizing as an employers' association 
and making a determined fight against the union. 2 

At this stage of the industry we have reached the 
market afforded by highway and canal, as well as ocean 
and river. The banking system has expanded, en- 
abling the capitalist to convert customers' credits into 
bank credits and to stock up a surplus of goods in ad- 
vance of actual orders. The market becomes specu- 
lative, and the warehouse of the wholesale-merchant- 
master takes the place of the store-room of the retail 
capitalist. The former master becomes the small 
manufacturer or contractor selling his product to the 
wholesale-manufacturer, the merchant-capitalist. The 
latter has a wide range of option in his purchase of 
goods and consequently in his ability to compel masters 
and journeymen to compete severely against each 

1 Pennsylvania!!, June 15, 1835. ' Pennsylvanian, March 28, 1836. 
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other. He can have his shoes made in distant locali- 
ties. The cordwainers relate 1 that 

there are many employers of this city, who have made off of the 
labor of journeymen a liberal fortune, and now refuse to accede 
to the justice of our demands, and in order to evade the same they 
are preparing materials (in this city) in order to send them into the 
towns of the Eastern states (where living and labor are cheaper 
and workmanship not so good) to get the same made into shoes, 
then to be brought here and sold for Philadelphia manufacture. 

The merchant-capitalist can also discover new fields 
for the manufacture of cheap work, and for the first 
time we read of the competition of convict labor. 
The cordwainers publish an advertisement, 2 warning 
their members against a firm who "are now getting 
work manufactured by convicts in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary at less than one-half what our bill of rates 
call for. . . " And one of their resolutions asserts 
that "shoemaking is found to be the most convenient 
and most lucrative employment of convicts, conse- 
quently almost one-half of the convicts in our different 
penitentiaries are taught shoemaking." 3 

The merchant-capitalist has also the option of all 
the different methods of manufacture and shop organi- 
zation. He can employ journeymen at his warehouse 
as cutters, fitters, and pattern makers; he can employ 
journeymen at their homes to take out material and 
bring back finished work; but, more characteristic 
of his methods, he can employ small contractors, the 
specialized successors of the master cordwainer, who 
in turn employ one to a dozen journeymen, and by 
division of labor and "team work" introduce the 
sweating system. 4 

1 Pennsylvanian, June 20. 1835. p. 2 c. 7. 

2 Pennsylvanian, Sept. 5, 1835. 3 Pennsylvanian, Oct. 1, 1835. 

4 The term " manufactory," as distinguished from " factory," occurs in the 
merchant-capitalist stage to indicate the combined warehouse and place of employ- 
ment where material is prepared to be taken out by journeymen or contractors. It 
is the " inside shop " of the ready-made clothing trade, the contractor's shops being 
known as " outside shops." 
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Through these different methods of manufacture 
we are able to see how it is that the merchant-capital- 
ist intensifies and even creates the antagonism of 
"capital and labor." He does this by forcing the 
separation of functions and classes a step further than 
it had been forced in the wholesale-order stage. First, 
he takes away from the retail merchant his wholesale- 
order business. He buys and sells in large quantities; 
he assembles the cheap products of prison labor, dis- 
tant localities, and sweat-shops; he informs himself 
of markets, and beats down the charges for trans- 
portation. Thus he takes to himself the wholesale 
business and leaves to the merchant the retail trade. 

Second, he drives off from the retail merchant his 
employer-function. The retail merchant can no longer 
afford to employ journeymen on "shop" work, because 
he can purchase more cheaply of the merchant-capi- 
talist. "A few years ago," say the Cordwainers in their 
"Address," "such an article as boots was unknown 
in the Market street shops: the manufacturing of that 
article being confined exclusively to those, who, having 
served an apprenticeship to the business, knew best 
its value." l 

Thus the merchant-capitalist strips the former 
merchant-master both of his market and his journey- 
men. The wholesale market he takes to himself; the 
journeymen he hands over to a specialist in wage- 
bargaining. This specialist is no longer known as 
"master," — he takes the name of "boss," 2 or em- 
ployer. He is partly a workman, having come up 
through the trade, like the master, and continuing to 
work alongside his men. He is an employer without 

1 Pennsylvanian, April 4, 1835. 

2 The first use that I have found of the Dutch word "bos," meaning manager of a 
group of workmen, is in the organ of the New York Trades' Union, "The Man," 1834. 
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capital, for he rents his workshop, and the merchant- 
capitalist owns the raw material and the journeymen 
own the tools. His profits are not those of the capi- 
talist, neither do they proceed from his ability as a 
merchant, since the contract-prices he gets are dictated 
by the merchant-capitalist. His profits come solely 
out of wages and work. He organizes his workmen 
in teams, with the work subdivided in order to lessen 
dependence on skill and to increase speed of output. 
He plays the less skilled against the more skilled, the 
speedy against the slow, and reduces wages while 
enhancing exertion. His profits are "sweated" out 
of labor, his shop is the "sweatshop," he the "sweater." 
Thus the merchant-capitalist, with his wide-spread, 
wholesale-speculative market, completes the separa- 
tion and specializes the functions of the former hom- 
ogeneous craftsman. The merchant-function, which 
was the first to split off from the others, is now itself 
separated into three parts, — custom merchant, retail 
merchant, wholesale merchant — corresponding to the 
three levels of market competition. The journey- 
man-function is now segregated on two levels of com- 
petition, the highest level of custom work and the 
lowest level menaced by prison and sweatshop work. 
The employer-function, the last to split off, makes its 
first appearance as a separate factor on the lowest 
level of market competition. Evidently the wide 
extension of the market in the hands of the merchant- 
capitalist is a cataclysm in the position of the journey- 
man. By a desperate effort of organization he struggles 
to raise himself back to his original level. His mer- 
chant-employers at first sympathise with him, and 
endeavor to pass over to their customers his just de- 
mand for a higher wage. But they soon are crushed 
between the level of prices and the level of wages. 
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From the position of a merchants' association striving 
to hold up prices, they shift to that of an employers' 
association endeavoring to keep down wages. The 
result of these struggles of protective organizations 
will appear when we analyze more closely the economic 
forces under which they operate. These forces turn 
on the nature of the bargain, the period and risk of 
investment, and the level of the competitive menace. 

1. The Nature of the Bargain 

We have to do with two classes of bargains, the 
wage-bargain and the price-bargain. Each is affected 
by the increasing distance of the ultimate purchaser, 
the actual consumer, from the worker, the manual 
producer. In the primitive "bespoke," or custom- 
order stage, the market is direct and immediate. The 
producer is the seller to the consumer. The work is 
priced by means of a separate bargain for each article. 
The price-bargain is made before the work is done. 
The customer pays according to the quality, and if 
he desires an improved quality, he stands the increased 
price; or, if the producers are able to exclude an in- 
ferior quality, he pays the price of the quality supplied. 
Hence an increase of wages is shifted directly to the 
purchaser. The wage-bargain and price-bargain are 
identical. 

In the retail-shop stage, the producer is removed 
one step from the ultimate purchaser. The merchant 
intervenes as a price-bargainer. This bargain is made 
after the work is done. The purchasers are now 
separated into two classes, those who are particular 
about quality and adhere to the custom-order bargain, 
and those who are particular about price and pass on 
to the "shop" bargain. To the latter is transferred 
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a certain advantage, and the merchant is less able to 
shift upon them an increase in wages. The wage- 
bargain is made for a stock of shoes rather than an 
individual purchaser, and the goods are to be sold with 
reference to price rather than quality. 

In the wholesale-order stage the market is removed 
a second step. There are two price-bargains that 
intervene between the worker and the market, one 
between the wholesaler and retailer, and one between 
retailer and consumer. The wholesale price-bargain 
is indeed made before the work is done, and to that 
extent the wages, if previously known, can be shifted. 
But the retailer, as shown above, is himself restricted 
in his ability to shift an increase upon the purchasers, 
and he is more concerned than they as to price because 
his profit turns thereon, while he is concerned with 
quality only indirectly as their representative and not 
directly as the actual user. Consequently the whole- 
sale merchant is less able than the retail merchant 
to shift his wages. Of course, if an increase in wages 
is demanded after the orders are taken, he is com- 
pelled at once to make a fight against the workers. 
It was the opportunity offered by the wholesale-order 
stage to take this unfair advantage of the employer 
that provoked the first bitter struggle of capital and 
labor in 1806. 

The wholesale-speculative stage of 1835 intrudes 
yet another step on the road from producer to market. 
The employer is now separated out from both the 
merchant and the worker, and, beside the wage-bargain, 
we have three price-bargains, — the employer-capi- 
talist, capitalist-retailer, and retailer-consumer. The 
second bargain, that of capitalist-retailer, is made after 
the work is done, and it is this that constitutes its 
speculative character. It transfers the advantage 
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of position to the retailer, just as shop work had trans- 
ferred the advantage to the consumer. Consequently, 
the employer, or " contractor, ' ' the sweatshop " boss, ' ' 
is now introduced as a specialist in driving the wage- 
bargain, with reference to the increased obstacles in 
the way of shifting wages along to the ultimate 
purchaser. 

Thus it is that the ever-widening market from the 
custom-order stage, through the retail-shop and whole- 
sale-order to the wholesale-speculative stage, removes 
the journeyman more and more from his market, 
diverts attention to price rather than quality and 
shifts the advantage in the series of bargains from the 
journeymen to the consumers and their intermediaries. 

2. The Period and Risk of Investment 

Throughout the four stages here described there 
have been no changes in the tools of production. The 
factory system with its "fixed capital" has not yet 
appeared, and the only capital invested is "circulating 
capital" in the form of raw material, finished stock, 
and bills receivable. Upon this circulating capital 
the owner incurs the threefold expense of interest, 
risk, and necessary profit. The amount of capital, 
per unit of product, remains the same, but the period 
during which it is locked up is lengthened in propor- 
tion as the market area is extended. In the custom- 
order stage this period is at its minimum; in the retail- 
shop stage the period is lengthened; in the wholesale- 
order stage, on account of long credits, the period is 
at its maximum; in the wholesale-speculative stage 
the average period is perhaps reduced, but this is more 
than offset by the increase in the rate of risk. This 
increase of expense for "waiting" and risk, owing to 
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the lengthening of the period of investment, must 
either be added to the price paid by the consumer or 
deducted from the wage paid to the producer. But 
since the position of purchasers in the price-bargains 
is improved with the progress of the stages, the in- 
creased expense on account of circulating capital must 
be met by deductions from the rates of wages. This 
might not have been necessary if fixed capital had been 
introduced, bringing with it a greater speed of output 
at the old amount of earnings. But, in lieu of this 
cheapening by improved tools of production, the only 
way of meeting the increased expense of waiting is by 
reducing the rate of pay on each unit of product. 
The wholesale market is a market for "future goods," 
the custom-order market is a market for "present 
goods." The premium on "future goods" appears 
therefore as a reduction below the wages paid at the 
same time on "present goods." Shop work, order 
work and speculative work must be manufactured 
at a lower wage-cost than bespoke work of the same 
kind and quality. 

3. The Level of the Competitive Menace 

Defining the "marginal producer" as the one with 
the lowest standards of living and cost and quality 
of work, he is the producer whose competition tends 
to drag down the level of others toward his own. It 
is not necessary that he be able actually to supply the 
entire market or even the greater part of it. His effect 
on others depends on the extent to which he can be 
used as a club to intimidate others against standing 
out for their side of the bargain. He is a menace rather 
than an actual competitor. Now, the extension of 
the market for the sale of goods is accompanied by 
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an extension of the field for the production of goods. 
This extension brings into the competitive area new 
competitors who are essentially a series of lower mar- 
ginal producers. The capitalist who can reach out 
for these low-level producers can use them at will to 
break down the spirit of resistance of the high-level 
producers. In the custom-order stage there was but 
one competitive menace, the shoemaker who made 
"bad ware." In the retail-shop stage there is added 
the "advertizer," the "public market/' and the auction 
system. In the wholesale-order stage there is added 
the foreign producer, and in the wholesale-speculative 
stage the labor of convicts and sweatshops. Thus the 
extension of the field of production increases the variety 
and discovers lower levels of marginal producers, and 
the merchant-capitalist emerges as the generalissimo, 
menacing in turn every part of the field from his stra- 
tegic center. 

4. Protective Organizations 

We have already seen the cumulative effect in 1806 
and 1835, of these three sets of circumstances in drag- 
ging down the entire body of workmen. We now 
proceed to notice the resistance of protective organi- 
zations and their ultimate effect in bringing about a 
segregation of work and workers on non-competing 
levels. 

This may be seen by following again the movement 
of wages in Philadelphia from 1789 to 1835, on the 
different classes of work. Prior to 1792, on common 
boots, the journeyman's wages were $1.40 a pair on 
both bespoke and shop work. In the course of fifteen 
years the price advanced to $2.75, and this price was 
paid for both bespoke and shop work, but a conces- 
sion of 25 cents was made on wholesale-order work, 
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bringing that price to $2.50. In 1835 the price had 
fallen to $1.12J for wholesale work, while retail work 
had dropped out or had come down to the same 
price as wholesale work, leaving custom work at a 
higher figure. In the course of this movement, the 
better class of workmen restricted themselves as much 
as possible to custom work, and the quality of this 
kind of work was improved. On the other hand the 
wholesale-order and wholesale-speculative work tended 
throughout to fall into the hands of inferior workmen, 
and this brought about an inferiority in quality. These 
inferior goods, made by inferior workmen, became 
more and more a menace to the superior goods and 
the superior journeymen, both on account of the lower 
levels of the marginal producers and on account of 
the smaller demand relatively for the production of 
superior goods. 

Herein was the necessity of protective organizations. 
In order that these organizations might succeed, it 
was just as necessary to set up protection against in- 
ferior goods as against low wages. In the gild stage 
of the industry, when the three functions of journey- 
man, master, and workman were united in one person, 
the protection sought was against the "bad ware" 
made by some of the trade. By "suppressing" those 
who made bad ware the customers would be compelled 
to turn to those who were "sufficient" workmen and 
made good ware. Since the bargain was a separate 
one for each article, so that the price could be adjusted 
to the quality before the work was done, nothing more 
was needed on the part of the gild members for the 
purpose of "inriching themselves by their trades very 
much." 

But in the later stages of the industry the merchant- 
function, and afterwards the employer-function, were 
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separated from the journeyman-function. It is the 
special function of the merchant to watch over and 
guard the quality of the work, because his bargain 
with the consumer is an adjustment of the price to the 
quality demanded. The journeyman's function is 
simply that of making the kind and quality of goods 
ordered by the merchant. The merchant, in his func- 
tion as employer, gives these orders to the journeyman 
and consequently, when the employer-function is 
separated from the journeyman-function, the em- 
ployer, as the representative of the merchant, attends 
to the quality of the work. In this way the journey- 
man has lost control over quality, and is forced to adapt 
his quality to his price, instead of demanding a price 
suited to his quality. So, when he forms his protec- 
tive organization his attention is directed mainly to 
the compensation side of the bargain. In proportion 
as the quality of his work depends on his rate of pay 
he indirectly controls the quality, but the primary 
purpose of his organization is to control the rate of 
pay. This he does, first, by demanding the same 
minimum rate of pay for all market destinations of the 
same kind of work. It was this demand that forced 
the alignment of classes, and drove the sympathetic 
merchant over into the hostile employers' association. 
The employer could yield if he confined himself to the 
narrow field of the "bespoke" market, but not if he 
was menaced by the wider field of the wholesale market. 
On this account it was possible in the retail-shop stage 
for the interests of employer and workmen to be har- 
monious. But the employer could not yield in the 
merchant-capitalist stage, on that part of the field 
menaced by prison and sweatshop labor. Conse- 
quently the outcome of the strikes of 1835 was the 
differentiation of the market into two non-competing 
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levels, the higher level of custom and high-grade shop 
work, controlled more or less by the cordwainers' 
societies for the next twenty-five years, 1 and the lower 
level of inferior work controlled by prison and sweat- 
shop competition. 2 

IV 

Knights of St. Crispin, 1868 

We come now to an entirely different step in the 
progress of industrial stages. Hitherto the only change 
requiring notice has been that produced by the ex- 
tension of the market and the accompanying credit 
system. These changes were solely external. The 
next change is internal. Prior to 1837 there had been 
scarcely a hundred inventions affecting the tools used 
by the cordwainer. All of these may be described as 
"devices" rather than machines. Even as late as 
1851 all of the labor in the manufacture of shoes was 
hand labor. In 1852, the sewing machine was adapted 
to the making of uppers, but this did not affect the 
journeyman cordwainer, because the sewing of uppers 
had been the work of women. Even the flood of in- 
ventions that came into use during the decade of the 
'fifties were aids to the journeyman rather than sub- 
stitutes for his skill. Indeed some of them probably 
operated to transfer the work of women to men, for 

1 Freedley, E. T-, Philadelphia and its Manufactories, p. 187, says in 1858: " Making 
men's wear and making women's wear are distinct branches . . . The Men's men 
and Women's men, as the workmen are distinguished, have separate organizations, 
and neither know nor mingle with each other." 

2 "In addition to these there are a large number whose operations, though in the 
aggregate important, cannot easily be ascertained. They are known by a term more 
expressive than euphonious, 'garret bosses' who employ from one to twelve men each; 
and having but little capital, make boots and shoes in their own rooms, and sell them 
to Jobbers and retailers in small quantities at low rates for cash. One retailer, who 
sells $20,000 worth per annum, buys three-fourths of his stock from these makers." 
Freedley, p. 188. 
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they required greater physical strength and endurance 
in order to develop their full capacity. Whether 
operated by foot power or merely facilitating the work 
of his hands, they were essentially shop tools and not 
factory machines. Such were the tin patterns for 
cutting, the stripper and sole-cutter, adjustable lasts, 
levellers, skivers, and the machines for heel making, 
lasting, and sandpapering. Quite different were the 
pegging machine introduced in 1857, and especially 
the McKay sole-sewing machine, introduced in 1862. 
These usurped not only the highest skill of the work- 
man but also his superior physique. The McKay 
machine did in one hour what the journeyman did in 
eighty. These machines were quickly followed by 
others, either machines newly invented or old ones 
newly adapted, but all of them belted up to steam. 
The factory system, aided by the enormous demand 
of government for its armies, came suddenly forth, 
though it required another fifteen years to reach per- 
fection. It was at the middle of this transition period, 
1868 to 1872, that the Knights of St. Crispin appeared, 
and nourished beyond anything theretofore known 
in the history of American organized labor. Its mem- 
bership mounted to 40,000 or 50,000, whereas the next 
largest unions of the time claimed only 10,000 to 12,000. 
It disappeared as suddenly as it had arisen, a tumul- 
tuous, helpless protest against the abuse of machinery. 
For it was not the machine itself that the Crispins 
were organized to resist, but the substitution of "green 
hands" for journeymen in the operation of the ma- 
chines. There was but one law which they bound 
themselves by constitutions, rituals, oaths, and secret 
confederacy to enforce and to support each other in 
enforcing: refusal to teach green hands except by 
consent of the organization. This at least was the 
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object of the national organization. When local unions 
once were established, they took into their own hands 
the cure of other ills, and their strikes and lockouts 
were as various as the variety of shops and factories 
in which they were employed. The Knights of St. 
Crispin were face to face with survivals from all of the 
preceding stages of industrial evolution, as well as the 
lusty beginnings of the succeeding stage. They were 
employed in custom shops, in retail and wholesale- 
order shops, in the shops of the merchant-capitalist 
and his contractors, in the factories of the manufac- 
turer-capitalist. A comparison of the objects of their 
strikes reveals the overlapping of stages. All of their 
strikes turned directly or indirectly on two issues, 
resistance to wage reductions and refusal to teach 
"green hands." The wage strikes took place mainly 
in the shops of the merchant-capitalist, the "green 
hand" strikes in the factories. 1 The merchant-capi- 
talist was forced by the competition of the manufac- 
turer, either to become a manufacturer himself (or to 
purchase from the manufacturer), or to cut the wages 
of his journeymen and the prices paid to his contrac- 
tors. Neither the journeyman's devices nor his foot- 
power machines yielded a sufficient increase of output 
to offset his wage reductions. His aggravation was 
the more intense in that the wage reductions occurred 
only on shop work and not on custom work. The 
anomaly of different prices for the same grade of work, 
which had showed itself with the extension of markets, 
was now still more exaggerated and more often ex- 
perienced under the competition of factory products. 
Even prison labor and Chinese labor were not cheap 
enough to enable the merchant-capitalist to compete 
with the product of green hands and steam power. 

1 For the detailed study upon which this brief summary of the Knights of St. Cris- 
pin is based I am indebted to Mr. D. D. Lescohier, member of my research group. 
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The factory succeeded also in producing a quality 
of work equal or even superior to that produced by 
the journeyman. Consequently its levelling agencies 
reached upwards to all but the topmost of the non- 
competing levels on which the journeymen had suc- 
ceeded in placing themselves, and brought them down 
eventually to its own factory level. The Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of St. Crispin was the protest of work- 
men whose skill of work, quality of product, and pro- 
tective unions had for a generation preceding saved 
for themselves the higher levels of the merchant-capi- 
talist system against the underwash of prison and 
sweatshop competition. It was their protest against 
the new menace of cheap labor and green hands utilized 
by the owners of steam power and machinery. 

It is not my purpose here to describe the familiar 
factory system. Its place in the evolution of industrial 
stages is summarized in the appended table. Suffice 
it to note that in the shoe industry the factory system 
was established in substantially its present form in 
the early part of the 'eighties; that detailed piece- 
work has taken the place of team-work and hand- work ; 
that the last vestige of property-right has left the 
worker; that the present form of labor organization, 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, has endeavored, 
since 1895, to bring together all classes of employees, 
men and women, in a single industrial union rather 
than a partial trade union; and that the two classes 
of protective organizations have asserted their politi- 
cal power for protection against low levels of compe- 
tition, the merchant-manufacturer against free trade 
in foreign products, the wage-earner against foreign 
immigrants, prison labor, child labor, and long hours 
of labor. 
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V 

Industrial Evolution in Europe and America. 
Organization and Legislation for Protec- 
tion 

The foregoing sketch of industrial evolution in 
America brings into prominence the part played by 
the ever-widening area of competition and the effort of 
protective organizations to ward off the peculiar com- 
petitive menace of each stage of development. From 
this standpoint the sketch may be compared with 
the investigations of Marx, Schmoller, and Biicher. 
Karl Marx was the first to challenge the world with a 
keen analysis of economic evolution, but his stand- 
point is that of the mode of production and not the 
extension of the market. His two assumptions of a 
given "use value" and a given "average social labor" 
serve to obliterate, the one the part played by the 
price-bargain, the other the part played by the wage- 
bargain. With these assumptions out of the way he 
is able to concern himself with the production of "sur- 
plus value" by his theory of the working day and the 
cost of living. But these are secondary factors, re- 
sults not causes. The primary factors are on the side 
of the market, where competition is carried on at 
different levels. Instead of "exploitation," growing 
out of the nature of production, our industrial evolu- 
tion shows certain evils of competition imposed by 
an "unfair" menace. Instead, therefore, of an ideal- 
istic remedy sought for in common ownership, the 
practical remedy always actually sought out has been 
the elimination of the competitive menace through a 
protective organization or protective legislation. 
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Schmoller and Bticher have both avoided the narrow 
abstractions of Marx, because they have traced out 
the actual development of industry through access 
to a wealth of historical material not available to 
their predecessor. Schmoller with his ever-widening 
area of village, town, territory, and state under a single 
political control leading to extension of markets, 1 and 
Bticher with his ever-widening area of the markets 
leading to political extension, 2 have cultivated the 
field where the true explanation of industrial evolution 
shall be found. But there are certain considerations 
in European history which have obliterated or con- 
fused the pure economic facts. Industrial evolution, 
considered as a mere economic process, had to work 
its way up through superimposed racial, military, 
tribal, feudal, ecclesiastical, and gild regulations and 
restrictions. These have been especially disturbing 
to Schmoller, but have been delightfully brushed aside 
by Biicher. 3 At the same time, in both cases they 
have operated to cover up certain significant stages 
and factors. For example, the retail-shop and the 
wholesale-order stages of the American shoe industry 
are not as strikingly apparent in the European process, 
probably because the powerful gild regulations served 
to maintain a uniform price for custom work, retail 
work, and wholesale-order work. 4 But the gilds were 
unable to cope with the cut prices of wholesale-specu- 
lative work. Consequently Schmoller and Biicher 
pass over with slight emphasis from the primitive gild 
stage of Boston, 1648, to the merchant-capitalist stage 
of 1835. But it is not enough to say that the retail- 

1 Schmoller, Grundriss, etc., I: 254 ff. » p. 89 ft., 135 ff. 

8 E.g., their controversy over the influence of heredity in Jahrbuch f.Gesetzgebung, 
vol. 17, p. 303, vol. 18, p. 318. 

« Cf. Sombart, Der Moderne Kapitalismus, I, 95. 
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merchant and wholesale-order stages were only "tran- 
sitional," for they bring to light the fundamental 
economic forces at work. They reveal the segregation 
of the merchant-function and the joint effort of both 
employer and journeyman to extend markets. They 
modify materially Biicher's modified theory of exploi- 
tation through intermediary merchants, by concen- 
trating attention on the competitive menace and the 
function of protection. It is this bald simplicity of 
American individualism, without much covering of 
races, armies, gilds, or prelates, that permits us to trace 
out all of the economic sutures in their evolution from 
infancy to manhood. 

The menace of competition may conveniently be 
described as internal and external. The former arises 
within the area of the existing market, the latter pro- 
ceeds from cheap producers abroad. With the ever- 
widening area of political control these external menaces 
become internal, and it is this moving frontier that 
determines the scope and character of protective or- 
ganization and protective legislation. 

Throughout the course of industrial evolution the 
part played by the merchant stands out as the deter- 
mining factor. The key to the situation is at all times 
the price-bargain. It is the merchant who controls 
both capital and labor. If the merchant has a market 
he can secure capital. Even the modern "manufac- 
turer" is first of all the merchant. The "conflict of 
capital and labor" is a conflict of market and labor, 
of merchant and wage-earner, of prices and wages. 
With the extension of the market the merchant-func- 
tion is the first to separate, unless prevented by gild 
or other regulations, and with each further extension 
the separation is greater. Just as the first "masters' 
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society" of 1789 was really a retail merchants' asso- 
ciation, so the modern "manufacturers' association" 
is a price-regarding association. Capital follows the 
merchant, and the manufacturers' protective organi- 
zation is an organization to protect prices. When 
the extension of the market provokes the conflict of 
prices and wages, the wage-earners resort to indepen- 
dent protective policies. Then the manufacturer 
turns, for the time, from the market and faces the 
workman. His "employers' association" is wholly 
different in method, object, and social significance, 
and usually in personnel from his "manufacturers' 
association." 1 

The conflict is ultimately one between the interests 
of the consumer and the interests of the producer. 
Wherever the consumer as such is in control, he favors 
the marginal producer, for through him he wields the 
club that threatens the other producers. Consequently 
the producers resort either to private organizations 
equipped with coercive weapons to suppress their mena- 
cing competitor, or else they seek to persuade or compel 
the government to suppress him. In this way the 
contest of classes or interests enters the field of politics, 
and the laws of the land, and even the very framework 
of government, are the outcome of a struggle both to 
extend markets and to ward off their menace. 

In the early stages the agricultural, as distinguished 
from the "industrial" interests, are in control, and 
they stand to the shoemakers as consumers. Conse- 
quently, if the industrial interests secure protection, 

1 The merchant and employer functions appear throughout different industrial 
stages and industries under different names, as follows: 

Master workman 

Retail master C Master workman 

Merchant - Wholesale manufacturer Employer -< Contractor 

Merchant capitalist { Manufacturer 

, Manufacturer 
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they must do it by carving out a jurisdiction of their 
own, enfranchised with political immunities and self- 
governing organizations. In this struggle did the 
gilds of Europe rid themselves of feudal agriculture. 
But in colonial America only the soft petition of the 
Boston shoemakers and coopers in 1648 shows the 
high-water mark of the gild. Here protection was 
grudgingly granted against the internal menace of 
bad ware and itinerant cobblers. In later times, a 
manufacturing colony, like Pennsylvania, enacted 
protective tariffs against external menace, and in 1787 
the commercial and manufacturing interests, now 
reaching out for wholesale trade, secured in the Federal 
Constitution the political instrument of their mercan- 
tile aspirations. Forthwith, as we have seen, the 
shoemakers of Philadelphia experienced the stimulus 
of this extension of markets and entered the wholesale- 
order stage of their industry. At once what had been 
an external menace now became internal on this wider 
and lower level of competition, resulting in the separa- 
tion and struggle of classes. The wage-class began 
its long contest for the political immunity of a private 
organization to suppress the "scab" in his many forms 
of non-unionist, sweat-shop worker, green hand, China- 
man, and immigrant. But, prior to the merchant- 
capitalist stage, this separation of labor from merchant 
was sporadic and reconcilable. The employer, as 
such, with his specialized wage-bargain, had only oc- 
casionally appeared. Merchant and journeyman were 
at one in their effort to protect the price-bargain. 
Together they joined in their century-long effort, ever 
more and more successful, to use the federal constitu- 
tion for the suppression of the cheap ware of the foreign 
producer. But after the merchant-capitalist period, 
the slogan of the protective tariff became protection 
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for labor, where formerly it had been protection for 
capital. Eventually, with the further separation of 
labor under its own leaders, protection took the addi- 
tional form of suppressing the Chinaman and the alien 
contract-laborer. Turning to the state governments, 
labor has summoned its political strength for the sup- 
pression of the internal menace of long hours, prison 
labor, child and woman labor. And finally, where 
neither politics nor organizations suffice to limit the 
menace of competition, both "manufacturers" and 
workmen in the shoe trade strive to raise themselves 
above its level by cultivating the good will of the con- 
sumers, the former by his trade mark, the latter by the 
union label. 

Thus have American shoemakers epitomized Amer- 
ican industrial history. Common to all industries 
is the historical extension of markets. Variations of 
form, factors, and rates of progress change the picture 
but not the vital force. The shoemakers have pio- 
neered and left legible records. Their career is "in- 
terpretative," if not typical. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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APPENDIX I 

"COMPANY OF SHOOMAKERS," BOSTON, 1648 J 

Vppon the petition of the shoomakers of Boston, & in consid- 
eration of of the complaynts which haue bin made of the damag 
which the country sustaynes by occasion of bad ware made by 
some of that trade, for redresse hereof, its ordred, & the Court doth 
hereby graunt libtie & powre vnto Richard Webb, James Euerill, 
Robt Turner, Edmund Jackson, & the rest of the shoomakers 
inhabiting & howskeepers in Boston, or the greatest number of 
them, vppo due notice giuen to the rest, to assemble & meete to- 
gether in Boston, at such time & times as they shall appoynt, who 
beinge so assembled, they, or the greater number of them, shall haue 
powre to chuse a master, & two wardens, with fowre or six asso- 
ciats, a clarke, a sealer, a searcher, & a beadle, with such other 
officers as they shall find nessessarie; & these officers & ministers, 
as afforesd, every yeare or oftener, in case of death or departure 
out of this jurisdiction, or remoueall for default, &c, which officers 
& ministers shall each of them take an oath sutable to theire places 
before the Gounor or some of the magists, the same beinge pscribed 
or allowed by this Court; & the sd shoomakers beinge so assembled 
as before, or at any other meettinge or assembly to be appoynted 
from time to time by the master & wardens, or master or wardens 
with two of the associats, shall haue power to make orders for the 
well gouerninge of theire company, in the mannaginge of their trade 
& all the affayres therevnto belonging, & to change & reforme the 
same as occasion shall require & to anex reasonable pennalties for 
the breach of the same; provided, that none of theire sd orders, 
nor any alteration therein, shalbe of force before they shalbe pvsed 
& allowed of by the Court of that county, or by the Court of As- 
sistants. And for the better executing such orders, the sd master 
& wardens, or any two of them with 4 or 6 associats, or any three 
of them, shall haue power to heare & determine all offences agaynst 
any of theire sd orders, & may inflict the pennalties pscribed as 
aforesd, & assesse fines to the vallew of forty shillings or vnder for 
one offence, & the clarke shall giue warrent in writinge to the beadle 
to leuie the same, who shall haue power therevppon to leuie the same 
by distresse, as is vsed in other cases; & all the sd fines & forfeitures 
shalbe imployd to the benefit of the sd company of shoomakers in 
generall, & to no other vse. And vppon the complaynt of the sd 

1 The Records of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, vol. 3, 
p. 132. 
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master & wardens, or theire atturny or advocate, in the County 
Court, of any pson or psons who shall vse the art or trade of a shoo- 
maker, or any pt thereof, not beinge approued of by the officers of 
ye sd shomakers to be a sufficient workman, the sd Court shall haue 
power to send for such psons, & suppresse them; provided also, that 
the prioritie of theire graunt shall not giue them precedency of 
other companies that may be graunted; but that poynt to be de- 
termined by this Court when there shalbe occasio thereof; provided 
also, that no vnlawfull combination be made at any time by the sd 
company of shoomakers for inhancinge the prices of shooes, bootes, 
or wages, whereby either or owne people may suffer; provided also, 
that in cases of dificultie, the sd officers & associats doe not pceede 
to determine the cause but by the advice of the judges of that 
county; provided, that no shoomaker shall refuse to make shooes 
for any inhabitant, at reasonable rates, of theire owne leather, for 
the vse of themselues & families, only if they be required therevnto ; 
provided, lastly, that if any pson shall find himselfe greiued by 
such excessiue fines or other illegall pceedinges of the sd officers, he 
may complayne thereof at the next Court of that county, who may 
heare & determine the cause. This commission to continue & be 
of force for three yeares, & no longer, vnles the Court shall see cause 
to continue the same. 

The same comission, verbatim, with the same libtie & power 
for the same ends, vpon the like grounds is giuen vnto Thomas 
Venner, John Milium, Samuel Bidfeild, James Mattocks, Wm. 
Cutter, Bartholomew Barlow, & the rest of the coops of Boston & 
Charlestowne, for the pventing abuses in theire trade. To con- 
tinue only for three yars, as the former, mutatis mutandis. 
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